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dancing in the streets of Ajaccio to the 

AT tHe MOMENT or VICTORY. music of a mandoline, played by her old 
By ©. L. PIRKIS. grandfather. The girl was of gipsy extrac- 
Author of “A Dateless Bargain,” ete. tion, and the old grandfather gained his 
livelihood partly by his mandoline playing, 
partly by the practice of magic and occult 
CHAPTER XXXIX. arts, which had come down to him from 


LATER on in the day, Madge and Sir | his ancestry. 


—— 


Peter were to hear the story of Etelka| Hector McIvor must have been madly 
Mclvor, otherwise Jane Shore, so far | in love with this girl, for when she refused 
as it had been confided to the Wesleyan | to leave her native mountains and return 
minister. with him to Scotland, he spent nearly the 
It was a testimony to the aptitude of the | whole of his patrimony in the purchase of 
Rev. Joshua Parker for winning the confi- | an estate on the island, married her, and 
dence of his fellow creatures, that he should | settled down there as a fruit-grower and 
have succeeded in drawing from lips so | sheep-breeder. 
reserved a story fraught with such bitter| In spite, however, of her great beauty, ! 
memories, the Corsican girl could not have made a 
Possibly, however, the supposition that | pleasant companion, She owned to a 
she was lying on her death-bed, and the | gloomy temperament ; was endowed with 
natural wish not to pass all unknown into | all the passions and prejudices of her race ; | 
the land of Shadows, should by rights | and, among other superstitions, had a fixed 
share with the minister’s persuasive powers | belief in the ruling of the planets. It was 
| the credit of opening those hitherto obsti- | possibly a matter of congratulation to her 
nately-closed lips. husband that the whole of her kindred in 
Scared, stunned, with shattered nerves|the island was represented by her aged 
and enfeebled bodily powers, Etelka fol-| grandfather, who died shortly after the 
‘lowed her rescuer from the police-court, | marriage. 
which figured to her bewildered fancy as; But though Hector Mclvor gave up his 
a veritable bar of justice. A fortnight’s | Highland home, he did not forget it. When 
serious illness followed, during which she | Etelka was born, he sent for his own faith- 
' was nursed with assiduity by “the Christian | ful cld nurse and committed the little one ; 
woman with many burthens.” It wasduring|to her care. No doubt, in due course, 
that fortnight—when she believed herself | Etelka would have been taken over the } 
to be lying at the gates of death—that she|seas to make the acquaintance of her { 
gave, in fragments, as her strength per-| Scotch kinsfolk if a sudden accident — 
mitted, the story of her life. a fall from his hor:e—had not ended her f 
It was a pitiful story enough. Her| father’s life. Etelka was barely four years | 
parentage was a curious one. Her father | old when this happened. The father left 
‘was a Mclvor of Inverness-shire, who, | no will, and his property fell unreservedly 
when cruising in his yacht in the Mediter- | into the hands of his wife. Less competent | 
raneap, fell in love with a beautiful| hands could scarcely be imagined. She 
peasant girl, whom he chanced to see | was accustomed only to the details of alt 
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peasant’s life, and the estate, through want 
of proper management, speedily became 
unproductive, and a yearly decreasing in- 
come was the result. 

It was providential for the child that 
her Scotch nurse was a fairly educated 
woman, otherwise she would have grown 
up in all-but heathen ignorance ; the 
mother never attempted to teach her 
aught save astrological lore and the beauti- 
ful dances in which she herself was so 
skilled. After the father’s death the 
mother, shutting herself up in her lonely 
house, abandoned herself to the study of 
the stars ; they held, she said, the secrets 
of all religions, arts, and sciences, and 
by their motions the destinies of men and 
of nations were governed. Her odd manner 
of life and singular belief soon won for her 
a reputation as the wise woman of the 
neighbourhood, and the poor and ignorant 
would come to her for miles round, asking 
for advice as to their health and the 
management of their affairs. 

Meantime little Etelka, left in charge of 
the Scotch nurse, was learning from her 
the language of her father, and getting all 
the knowledge which the old Highland 
' woman was able to impart. They were 


sadly at a loss for books, however. 


Etelka’s mother took no interest in pro- 
curing them for her child, and the old 
nurse was intent upon saving every penny 
she could scrape together in order, some 
day, to take flight with the little girl to 
her father’s people in Inverness, She kept 
alive the memory of the father in the child’s 
heart by endless stories of his early days, 
A Scotch newspaper, occasionally received, 
was a mine of wealth and enjoyment to the 
nurse and child, Etelka would have all 
sorts of strange stories read to her by the 
old body, who, with finger travelling down 
the columns, would try to bring before the 
child the geography of the places whose 
doings were there recorded. 

Honestly enough the nurse tried to do 
her duty by the neglected child. She 
racked her brain for tales from English and 
Scottish history that would amuse and 
instruct the little one. The stories of 
‘Queen Mary,” “Fair Rosamond in her 
Bower,” and of ‘* Jane Shore,” were as well 
known to the child as if she had been 
English-born. The story of the last-named 
ill-fated beauty who “bewitched a King 
and died a vagrant,” made a deep im- 
pression on her; and the fact of the name 
being easy of recollection and pronun- 
ciation, no doubt led her later on, under 





changed conditions, to adopt it for her 
own, when a sudden request for her name 
was made to her which she was unpre- 
pared to meet. 

It was the nurse who, when the child 
began to develope a rare talent for land- 
scape painting, supplied her with colours 
aud brushes wherewith she taught herself 
to paint the wonderful skies and grand 
mountains of her Corsican home. It was 
she also who gave the little one her first 
faint notions of religion. 

Calvinistic teaching from the nurse, 
partial initiation into the mysteries of 
astrology by the mother, wrought in the 
little Etelka’s mind a curious habit of 
thought. ‘My mother,” she said, as she 
related this portion of her history to the 
minister, ‘‘ believed in fate, and called her 
belief astrology ; my nurse believed in fate 
and called her belief by a long Scotch word 
—predestination.” 

Lying awake at nights and gazing up at 
the stars, the little one used to wonder in 
quaint, childish fashion which was the star 
with the long Scotch name, which no doubt 
had ruled her father’s destiny. 

Debarred from playthings and all childish 
playfellows, it was no wonder that Etelka 
turned for companionship to the only 
young human being who ever came in her 
way, a boy—Giovanni by name—who kept 
her mother’s goats on the mountains. 
Giovanni was about her own age, and 
speedily became devoted to the little girl. 
He taught her to climb the mountains, he 
made rods for her to fish with in the 
mountain streams, and showed her how to | 
peel the young cork trees and make canoes 
of the bark, which together they floated 
out to sea. 

In return, Etelka taught him all she 
knew of the lore of the planets, and tried 
to read his destiny for him in the heavens. 

So things went on till Etelka was about 
twelve years of age, when her aged nurse 
died. On her death-bed she handed to 
Etelka the whole of her savings in English 
gold and Italian silver, bidding her keep 
the money safely, as sooner or later she 
might want it in order to make her way 
to her father’s people, who, she assured the 
girl, would receive her with open arms. 
She also gave Etelka many and minute 
directions—which she made her take down 
in writing—as to the line of ronte she 
would have to follow in order to get to 
her Scotch home. 

No doubt the faithful servant, taking 
into account the young girl's rapidly de- 
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veloping beauty, saw dangers ahead of 
which Etelka had no conception. 

After the nurse’s death, things grew 
gloomier than ever. The house and the 
estate by this time had fallen into utter 
ruin, and if it had not been for Giovanni, 
and his mother, Elmina—who took the 
place of the Scotch nurse in the house— 
Etelka, at times, would have wanted food, 
and also would have been compelled to 
perform the commonest household duties. 

Her mother she rarely saw. All absorbed 
in her occult arts, she was shut in one room 
nearly the whole day, and only wandered 
out at nights to lonely heights to study the 
positions of the planets. At rare intervals 
she would take Etelka with her on these 
midnight wanderings, show her her rulin 
planet, and talk to her of sextile, trine, an 
square aspects, and the passage of the moon 
through the signs of the zodiac. 

Etelka, thirsting for sympathy and com- 
panionship, prized these rare opportunities 
of intercourse with her mother beyond 
measure ; she stood greatly in awe of her, 
and treasured her words as the inspired 
utterances of a prophetess, The words 
“ Fate wills it,” which were so often on the 
mother’s lips, were slowly but surely exer- 
cising a baleful influences on the young girl’s 
daily habit of thought ; and when one day 
the mother took her by the hand, and, 
pointing out one planet, told her that an 
evil star was rising for her, and a crisis in 
her life was at hand, Etelka trembled for 
what was coming. 

Etelka carried her fears to Giovanni, who 
had by this time grown into a fine hand- 
some youth. Giovanni, for the first time 
in his life, only gave her half his attention. 
He had a great piece of news to tell. A 
chalet on the coast, which had long been 
empty, had been ronted by a Neapolitan 
gentleman and his mother. The mother 
was an invalid, and came for the sea-air; 
the son—-the Count Palliardini— was a 
sportsman, and came for sport. The 
Count had met Giovanni as he was driving 
his goats along the mountain road, and 
had offered him good pay if he would 
act as his guide during his stay at Santa 
Maura, 

Etelka, describing this Count Palliardini 
to the minister, admitted that he was 
handsome in person, courtly and polished 
in manner. He was cosmopolitan in his 
tastes, a first-rate linguist, speaking with 
ease three or four languages ; he was also 
& wonderful improvisator, and skilled man- 
dolinist ; last, but not least, he was so 





formidable a duellist, that to cross swords 
with him meant certain death. 

The first time that this man saw and 
spoke with Etelka, he fell desperately in 
love with her, and, young as she was, 
wished to make her his wife. 

Etelka shrank from him with what 
seemed an unaccountable repugnance. She 
distrusted his courtly suavity, and sus- 
pected that his obtrusively - displayed 
effeminate tastes covered a coarse and 
brutal nature. Man of the world as he 
was, he laughed at her girlish dislike, and 
referred the matter to her mother. The 
mother, in her turn, referred the matter to 
the stars. She would cast the Count’s 
horoscope, she said, and what the stars told 
her she would tell him. 

Night after night she wandered out into 
the mountains to study the heavens, the 
Count, meantime, taking such advantage 
of Etelka’s loneliness to press his suit upon 
her that, from a shadowy repugnance, her 
feelings changed into a defined and bitter 
dislike. 

Her heart sank when at length her 
mother gave her the verdict of the stars. 
The lines of the Count’s life met and 
crossed Etelka’s, 

“ Fate favoured him,” she said to the 
girl. “It would be useless for her to 
fight her destiny.” 

Possibly Etelka, in spite of hor dislike 
to the man, would have yielded to what 
she was told was her destiny, if Giovanni 
had not at this time begun to make his 
influence felt. He brought to her strange 
stories of Count Palliardini’s life in the 
outer world, of which they knew so little. 
He had gathered from talk which he had 
overheard between the Count and his 
mother, that neither the Countess’s ill- 
health, nor the Count’s love of sport, had 
been their real reason for coming to 
Corsica ; but that the Count was “ under 
a cloud” for a duel which he had fought in 
Naples under suspicious circumstances, his 
adversary being his own cousin, by whose 
death from his sword-thrust he had greatly 
benefited. 

People in Naples had raised a hue-and- 
cry over the business, saying that the 
Count had purposely picked a quarrel with 
his young cousin, and, hence, the Count and 
his mother had found it expedient to retire 
for a time from Neapolitan society before 
attempting to take possession of the dead 
man’s inheritance, 

Giovanni further went on to say that 
the Count, in his own home, drank freely 
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of wine; was hard and tyrannical to his 
servants; cruel to dumb animals; and 
boasted freely of the women’s hearts he 
had broken, and the men whom he had 
killed in duels. 

Then it was that Etelka resolved to do 
her best to escape her destiny. Her hatred 
for the Count grew stronger than her love 
for her mother and her home. 

She and Giovanni together laid a plan 
for taking flight from the island. Etelka 
was to find out, and take refuge with her 
father’s people in Scotland, and then send 
for Giovanni to share the good fortune 
which she was sure awaited her there. 

They took Giovanni’s mother into their 
confidence ; and she, no doubt stimulated by 
ambitious views for her son, helped forward 
their plans. The three pored over the old 
nurse’s directions, which Etelka had taken 
down in writing, and again and again they 
counted up the legacy of English gold and 
Corsican silver which Etelka had kept in a 
safe hiding-place. They decided that Gio- 
vanni should accompany Etelka to Ajaccio, 
whence she would take boat for Marseilles, 
and remain there until Etelka sent money 
for him to follow her, their store of gold 
proving inadequate for the travelling ex- 
penses of two persons. The early twilight 


was fixed for the time of their departure, 
when Etelka’s mother would be starting on 
her star-gazing expeditions, and Giovanni's 
master would be enjoying his evening 
siesta. 

Their councils were held and their ar- 
rangements made with the greatest care 


and secrecy, they imagined. Some in- 
cautious act, however, must have betrayed 
them. 

On the day they had fixed, and at the 
twilight hour, Etelka crept out of her 
home and made her way over the moun- 
tains to the edge of the forest, where 
she and Giovanni had arranged to meet. 
She kept her eyes downcast; she would 
not look up to the skier, for there she 
knew shone out the bright planet she had 
learned to hate. 

But it was not Giovanni who stepped 
from out the shadows of the big plane tree 
and took her by the hand, but Count 
Palliardini himself. 

“Might he have the pleasure of being 
her escort? Was she expecting to meet 
the boy Giovanni? Ah, yes, he had met 
with an accident that day. Well, there 
were enough and to spare of such canaille 
as he, and one less would be so much to 
the good,” 





These were the words with which he 
greeted her. 


Giovanni's accident, when it came to be | 
told, proved to be ‘‘that last dread accident, |'} 


which men call death.” The Count’s 
statement was that he and Giovanni 
had gone fishing in the early morning in 
one of the mountain streams; he had 
gone higher up the stream than the lad, 
and when he came back he had found him 
lying face downwards in the river-bed 
with his rod floating down-stream. He 
conjectured that the lad had dropped 
his rod into the water, and trying to re- 
cover it, had fallen in, and been carried 
out of his depth. The Count had called to 
some shepherds for help, but when between 
them they had got the boy out of the 
stream, life was extinct. 

Etelka went back to her mother dazed 
and stunned; she and Elmina suspected 


foul play on the part of the Count, but |i 


there was no evidence to support their 
suspicions. 

Before Etelka had time to rally from 
the shock of this calamity, another followed 
on its heels, Her mother, in attempting 
to cure herself of ague, from which she 
suffered as a result of exposure to damp 
and night air, took an over-dose of some 
vegetable poison that she was in the habit 
of employing as a medicine, and in a few 
hours was dead. 

Her last words, as she lay on her death- 
bed, with eyes fixed on Etelka, were: 
“ Not poison, nor flood, nor fire, can harm 


those who are to die by the hand of 


man.” 


Enigmatic words they seemed to the |; 
girl at the time; but later on she read |; 


her own meaning into them. 


After her mother’s death, the Count 


pressed his suit more hotly than ever. 
Then it was that Etelka, driven to des- 


paration, looked up at the evil, glittering || 


planet, high in the heavens, and defied it. 


She resolved to fight her destiny. She || 
had tried to escape from it, and had failed; |. 


she would fight it now. 


But of the means by which she en- 
deavoured to do this the minister knew |. 
nothing for certain, although, possibly, |) 
his suspicions went near to hitting tho |! 
“At this point in her story,” ho |’ 
said, “the girl had turned her face to |' 
the wall, and her lips had once more been | 


mark, 





obstinately sealed. Of her attempt upon | 


Count Palliardini’s life, her hurried flight || 
to England, and her stay at Upton, she 


had told him nothing.” 
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From this point, however, Madge found 
it easy enough, in imagination, to take up 
and finish the pitiful story. She could 
picture Etelka, in the gloom of her 
desolate home, handling her mother’s 
poison bottles, while the lamentations of 
Elmina over her only son rang in her 
ears, together with the woman’s cries for 
vengeance on his murderer. 

She could picture the girl laying her 
plans, step by step, up to and after her 
terrible attempt at crime; her hurried 
flight to Marseilles ; her brief stay there 
to provide herself with less remarkable 
clothing than that her island village could 
supply ; her arrival, half-dazed and be- 
wildered, in England; her attempt to 
reach her father’s home in Inverness; 
her recognition of the hand of Fate 
in the railway accident, and the arrival 
of Lance and Sir Peter on the scene of 
disaster. 

After this, there had come, no doubt, a 
partial awakening of conscience, a sense of 
remorse intensified by the thought of a 
relentless pursuing Nemesis. 

With the light of her luckless history 
thrown upon it, it became easy to under- 
stand her attempts upon her own life; her 
terror of what was hanging over her head 
as each attempt failed ; and, finally, her 
revulsion to joy and gratitude, and her 
tremulous snatchings at better things 
when the newspaper brought the tidings 
that she was not the murderess she had 
supposed herself to be; and when the 
proffer of Lance’s love seemed to open to 
her a door to a new and better life. 








HOLY NOVEMBER. 
THE MONTH OF MIRACLES. 


ENGLISHMEN are apt to abuse the month 
of November, taxing it with every kind of 
vicious propensity. They designate it by 
every kind of opprobrious epithet — the 
dreary, the foggy, the damp, nay, even the 
suicidal. Some, indeed, go so far as to 
call it “the month of crime.” But in 
Catholic countries November is held in 
such high veneration, that it is denomi- 
nated ‘the month of miracles,” by reason 
of the greater number of spiritual mani- 
festations which have occurred in the 
persons of the Holy Saints, whose festivals 
are celebrated during its passage. 

On the first day, for instance, we have 
the Festival of All the Saints. This day is 
one of universal rejoicing amongst middle- 








class believers all through Italy and 





France—a day of roasted chestnuts, and 
sparkling cyder ; of traffic in bon-bons, and 
sweet curds, And the usual bouquets are 
not presented, but exchanged, for, as every 
individual without exception has his or 
her guardian Saint in heaven, each one is 
expected to honour the patron Saint of his 
neighbour, according to the means provided 
by his own. It is touching to witness the 
pride and exultation exhibited by the poor 
peasant godchild, when, in return for his 
handfal of daisies and field-grass, he 
receives the bunch of rare flowers from 
the garden or the greenhouse of the rich 
godfather, who represents to the boy’s 
imagination the earthly image of the 
patron Saint in heaven. 

At sundown, however, the gaieties are 
all over—the dancing, and music, the buy- 
ing and selling, the kissing and embracing 
are at an end. The flowers are all 
deposited on the altars of the various 
Saints— to whom the offerings of right 
belong—and the atmosphere of the churches 
is perfumed with the mingled fragrance of 
a thousand flowers. The festivity and joy 
of the past day are changed, as if by magic, 
into the expression of the most lugubrious 
woe. The church bells, which have been 
ever since sunrise sounding a merry peal, 
now toll with the most melancholy rhythm, 
and the crowd moves along with solemn 
pace to the favoured shrines. The heart- 
rending service for the dead begins its 
weird and warning chaunt, and every 
head is bowed low in humble supplication 
for mercy on the souls of the departed. 
In an incredibly short space of time the 
gay ribbons have all disappeared, to be re- 
placed by black-crape bands on the muslin 
caps of the peasant girls, while a knot of 
black ribbon looms from the button-hole 
of the peasant boy, in lieu of the gay posy 
which decorated -his velveteen jacket in 
the morning. 

The second day of the month, the Day 
of All Souls, is one of sympathy as universal 
as that of All Saints. As every individual 
in the South is supposed to claim patronage 
of the Saint whose name he bears, so does 
every human being mourn the loss of some 
dear relative or friend, for whose re- 
demption from purgatory a prayer for 
mercy is addressed to Heaven. ‘‘The 
twenty-four hours’ supplication” occupies 
the whole of the night and day without 
ceasing, till the sunset following. It is in 
Paris alone that the two festivals are com- 
bined in one single day. 

At Rome the Festival of All Saints is one 
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of the most important amongst the celebra- 
tions of the Catholic Church, being observed 
as strictly in a mercantile as in a religious 
point of view. On that day the hawkers 
of Holy Relics come up to Rome, for the 
sale and barter of their wares at the 
various shrines, The Relic Fairs are 
held just one week afterwards; mostly 
in the distant, out-of-the-way villages 
in the mountains. Thither the peasant 
brings his humble faith and his hard- 
earned soldi for acquisition of the treasure 
which is to ensure him freedom from 
all trouble in this world, and secure him 
| salvation in the next. The licensed 
pedlars, most of them belonging to the 
wandering friars, drive a roaring trade. 
Daring the hours of the fair the traffic 
is enormous, The relics become, as it 
were, a circulating medium among the 
simple-minded peasants; and are bartered 
for others, of more or less value, among the 
visitors. I leave you to imagine the clatter 
and the clamouring of the vendors as they 
point to Heaven to bear witness to the 
value of their merchandise, and spread out 
their palms, and expand their fingers up- 
wards, and raise their eyes to heaven as 
they vaunt the virtues of theirown particular 
Saint, and the volability with which they 
relate the legend connected with his name. 
Many are the favourites, for there is fashion 
in relics as well as in gimcracks, The pedlar 
knows well enough the temper of his 
customers, Faithlike, taste is personal 
and peculiar, and, in the case of the moun- 
taineers especially, depends upon the 
locality. The charcoal-burner and the 
chalk-cutter, the mulberry-pruner and the 
chestnut-gatherer, has each his pre 
ference, and never enters int> competition 
for possession of the same relics. But the 
most interesting study of all, to the ob- 
servant visitor, is the change of sentiment 
amongst the population ; the diminution 
of veneration towards one Saint when faith 
has been worn out by long disappointment, 
and the gush of tenderness towards another 
in whom they may have hope for the future. 
The chalk-cutters and the chestnut-vendors 
of Verona interchange with the greatest 
coolness the earthly patronage of their 
heavenly patrons—transferring the sacred 
banners and regalia without compunction. 
The pedlar looks on, meanwhile, with 
twinkling eyes while the bargain is being 
concluded, and aids with glib and ready 
tongue the barter between his customers. 

Every Saint has his votary, but prefer- 
ence is given to those of the month. 





First in order comes Saint Hubert, 
whose relics are eagerly sought and 
generously paid for by the izard-hunters of 
the mountains, and the wild boar-hunters of 
the forest. The pedlar who wanders 
through the villages as bearer of Saint 
Hubert’s holy relic, blows a joyous note on 
his hunting horn to draw attention to his 
wares. Saint Hubert was the most intrepid 
hantsman in all Christendom. The banner, 
carried by his votaries, is of green and gold 
—the staff surmounted by a gilt staghorn. 
It is always borne by the oldest hunts. 
man of the district, At the Chapel of 
Saint Hubert at Royaumont, on the edge 
of the forest of Chantilly, part of the 
leathern jerkin of the Saint is preserved, 
A sniff at the jerkin was allowed on 
Saint Hubert’s Day to the hounds of the 
Prince de Condé, who were brought over 
from Chantilly, after being blessed at the 
Mass of the Parish Church. 

In the lining of the jerkin lies the 
power of healing hydrophobia. This 
lining is made of the coarsest hempen 
canvas cloth, not much finer than the sail- 
cloth in use for the fishing-smacks of our 
days, and yet every fibre of its texture is 
beyond price, nay, every thread is measured 
to a half and quarter millimetre, and the 
smallest measurement, even when scarcely 
visible to the naked eye, might be sold, 
were it possible of acquisition, for a for- 
midable sum. And strange to say, the 
superstition of the holy “ doublure ” retains 
as great a power over the minds of the 
upper classes as over those of the un- 
educated peasants themselves. 

Not longer ago than last April, the 
hotel at Royaumont was occupied by 4 
German Princess and her suite, who had 
made the journey all the way from Wurtz. 
burg to kneel at the shrine of Saint Hubert, 
and seek protection from the consequences 
of a bite from her pet “ Mopse,” who had 
died of rabies after having bitten several 
members of the princely household. _ 

The treatment of a patient at Saint 
Hubert’s Shrine at Royaumont is simple 
enough, and is supposed to have remained 
unchanged since its first votaries knelt 
and prayed, and were admitted to the 
benefits of the miraculous ‘ doublare” 
many centuries ago. A portion of a thread 
drawn from the canvas is cut off and laid 
upon the wound made by the fang of the 
mad dog. If already cicatrised, as in the 
case of the German Princess alluded to, 
the skin is raised and the thread inserted 
beneath, then bandaged tightly with a strip 
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of linen, which has been duly rubbed upon 
the jerkin. A novana to Saint Hubert 
and a certain number of prayers and litanies 
form the treatment, after which the patient 
may go forth in comfort and security, com- 
pletely shielded from the terrible result of 
the bite of the rabid animal, however 
severe that bite may have been. Now 
Saint Hubert had been in his youth a 
courtier, a gay and gallant knight, and a 
sinner devoted to pleasure of every kind; 
moreover, so passionately fond of the chase 
that he had never been known to spare a 
moment to offer up a single pater or an 
ave at the “ reposoirs,” or rustic altars fixed 
to certain trees in the woods for the express 
benefit of the huntsman piously disposed. 
One evening, the young sinner, destined to 
become a Saint, lost his way while in pur- 
suit of a fine antlered stag which had led 
him beyond the usual track. He was much 
perplexed, for it was growing dark. He 
sounded his horn, but no answer was 
returned. Although he did not bend the 
knee or sue for Heaven’s aid in his dilemma, 
Heaven, always merciful and kind, took 
pity on his benighted condition, both moral 
and physical, and his path amid the dark- 
ness was suddenly enlightened by the 
glorious vision which has become known 
to the whole world, through the poetry and 
painting of all nations. 

“ The stag with the flaming cross between 
his horns, guided the man who all his 
life had been misgaided through sin,” says 
the old chronicle, “and who, throwing 
down his cross-bow, knelt upon the turf 
and prayed.” 

From that moment, Hubert the Sinner 
became Hubert the Saint. He vowed to 
retire to a monastery for the rest of his 
days; but the Lord willed it otherwise. 
His fame for piety became so great, that he 
was elected to follow Saint Lambert as 
Bishop of Maéstricht. 

On the eleventh of November comes 
Saint Martin, the brave, bold warrior of 
the Gauls—a great and magnificent Saint, 
fall of courage and charity. The day was 
bitterly cold when he went up to pay his 
devotions at the altar of the Virgin, at 
Amiens, before departing to take the com- 
mand of his legion, which was bound for the 
war. He wore a long furred mantle “ which 
kept his body warm as the summer of 
charity within his soul,” says the record 
of his legend. A beggar was seated at the 
chapel door, shivering with the cold, 
scantily covered with an old ragged gaber- 
dine, and begging alms in a piteous tone. 





In a moment, the warm flood of charity 
overflowed Saint Martin’s pious heart. 
Drawing his sword from the scabbard, 
he cut in two the rich official mantle he 
wore as insignia of his rank, and flung 
the warmer half over the shivering 
shoulders of the beggar ; then rode quickly 
on his way to rejoin his troops. To the 
most simple understanding will the legend 
reveal the origin of the “Saint Martin’s 
summer” —those few warm and genial 
days beginning on Saint Martin’s Day, 
which precede the first frosts of winter. 
The next great day in November is 
the seventeenth, dedicated to the glorious 
Saint Gregory —the greatest worker of 
miracles in the whole saintly calendar— 
called the great thaumaturgist, from this 
very gift. The staff, borne by Saint 
Gregory, on being raised to heaven in a 
drought, brought down at once the refresh- 
ing rain, which had been prayed for night 
and day by the population of the district. 
Saint Basil compares him to the great 
leader of the Israelites, calling him a “ sin- 
less Moses.” With the same miraculous 
staff with which he had brought down the 
rain from heaven, he stayed the inundation 
of the Lycus, which threatened destruction 
to the crops, and had carried away whole 
flocks of cattle. The Saint wept to behold 
the desolation caused by the overflow. 
Prociaiming aloud his faith in Heaven, he 
planted his staff firmly upon the river's 
bank, and commanded the water, in the 
name of the Lord, to cease from troubling 
the earth beyond that landmark. The 
waves retired on the instant, and the in- 
undation ceased. He was gentle in spite 
of the mighty power he enjoyed, and so 
great a lover of music that he undertook to 
reform the Church harmony ; and to him 
we owe the Gregorian chaunt. His charity 
and humility are set forth likewise in the 
fact of his inviting every day a certain 
number of the starving poor to his table. 
The next day of renown is the nine- 
teenth, dedicated to Saint Elizabeth of 
Hungary, whose legend renders her 
memory precious to all poets, painters, and 
sculptors inthe world, as well as to alltender- 
hearted, pious people of every degree. A 
sweet and lovely saint! Humility, charity, 
and love were her especial attributes. She 
was young, beautiful, and a Queen, wedded 
to the sovereign of a brilliant and valorous 
nation, King of that “eagles’-nest, un- 
conquerable Hungary,” as the old his- 
torians designate the country. The incident 
of her coronation is recounted in prose 
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and verse, and sung in chorus by the vine- 
dressers to this very day. The ceremony 
was one of the greatest splendour in Buda. 
The King was proud of her grace and 
beauty, and, as he led her in triumph up 
the cathedral aisle to the foot of the altar, 
he looked round in delight at the admira- 
tion she excited. But her heart was far 
from all these worldly vanities. She bowed 
to the very earth before the image of her 
Redeemer on the Cross, and as she gazed 
with streaming eyes upon the semblance 
of his sufferings, she tore from her head 
the crown of gold and jewels, placed there 
the moment before by the Cardinal; and 
while the loud notes of the Te Deum were 
still resounding through the building, she 
vowed never again to wear a crown of 
gold upon her brow while that of Christ, 
her Saviour, was bound with thorns. 

This legend is told by the old monks as 
an illustration of humility ; that of charity 
is still more picturesque. 

The people of a city in Thuringia having 
revolted against the excessivetaxation which 
had been imposed upon them by the King in 
order to satisfy his taste for splendour and 
his love of war, siege was laid to the 
fortress of the town wherein the rebels 
had shut themselves up. The King had 
resolved to starve them out, and en- 
camped with a detachment of his army 
outside the walls, proclaiming that death 
should be the award of the traitor 
detected in supplying the insurgents with 
food—for the wall of the fortress was 
low enough to enable any charitably dis- 
posed person to throw provisions to the 
besieged. This state of things had 
lasted for some days. The cries of the 
women and children were so shrill and 
piercing, that they echoed through the 
camp where the King and his courtiers 
were holding high wassail in the Royal 
tent. The young Queen was at prayers with 
her maidens in her richly decorated bower. 
The shouts of laughter which issued from 
the Royal tent, as the unfeeling warriors 
made merry at thought of the sufferings of 
the imprisoned rebels, mingled with the 
hymn of supplication addressed to Heaven 
for relief of the sufferers by the beautiful 
young Queen. The revelry from the tent 
grew at last so boisterous, the wailings and 
cries for help from the tower so terrible, 
that, unable to bear the heartrending emo- 
tion any longer, Queen Elizabeth stole forth 
alone, amid the darkness, to carry beneath 
the rich dalmatique she wore, a whole lapful 
of the millet loaves, crisp, russet end fresh 


baked, which had been just brought from the 
oven for the table of the King, and threw 
them to the famishing inmates of the tower. 
She had already twice passed the lines, 
unheeded of the sentinel, who had been 
listening open-mouthed, and full of glee, to 
the ribald songs and jests issuing from the 
Royal tent; but the third time the dawn 
was just beginning to break, and the 
glistening shimmer of the silver-woven 
dalmatique caught the eye of the watcher. 
No answer being returned to his summons, 
he rushed forward just as the Queen was 
about to throw her third provision over 
the wall. Dragging her towards him, he 
tore aside the folds of her embroidered 
robe to ascertain the nature of the burthen 
she was carrying. But full of faith and 
reliance on the intercession of the Saints, 
she called upon them all to help her. The 
King heard the voice of the sentinel giving 
warning of treason in the camp. He 
sprang forward in rage at the call. Seizing 
the Queen rudely by the arm, and flourieh- 
ing his sword above her head, he swore a 
mighty oath that she should suffer the 


his subjects. As hespoke he wrenched the 
dalmatique asunder, and out rolled the 
burthen contained within its folds. No 
loaves of millet seed, russet and fresh baked, 
were there, but a lapful of roses—pink, white, 
and crimson, and seemingly gathered scarce 
an hour before—fell in a shower upon the 
grass, perfuming the atmosphere all around. 
The King was so amazed, that in the con- 
fusion created in his mind by the strange 
event, he first condemned to a sound 
castigation the stupid sentinel, for accusing 
the Queen of foul treason to her husband 
and her country, when she had merely 
sauntered forth in the early dawn to gather 
roses with the dew upon them; and then 
directly yielded to the prayer of his gentle 
wife, and freely forgave the man for his 
blunder. Besides, so great was his delight at 
having been spared the horrible alternative 
to which his passion would have led him, 
that he ordered a flag of truce to be 
hoisted, and pardon to be proclaimed to 
the insurgents, with permission to retire 
with wives and children, bag and baggage, 
unmolested from the tower, The monk 
who first relates the story observes that 
the King always maintained an embar- 
rassed comprehension of its reality, “ which 
shows,” says the wise old recorder of the 
event, ‘that even seeing is not always 





believing to the unjust and wicked.” 
But the Hungarian people to a man 
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believed in its truth—ay, and still believe 
it to this very day — and the highly- 
coloured record of the miracle in many 
wondrous tints of red, biue, and yellow, 
will be found upon tho walls of every 
peasant’s cottage in Hungary. 

The twenty-second is the day honoured 
of musicians. Saint Cecilia, the patroness 
of harmony, is then reverenced by all 
lovers of the divineart. The great miracle 
of her life resided in the power she pos- 


sessed of bringing the angels down from 


heaven to listen to the melody produced 
by her touch upon the organ and the 


| sistrum. Her parents had insisted upon 


her marriage with a young Pagan officer 


| in the Roman army. But she converted 
| him to Christianity, with every member of 
| his family. For this, she was condemned 
|| to be beheaded. She was led to tho 


scaffold, singing as she went with such 


| divine harmony, that, according to Saint 


Chrysostom, her accénts had the effect of 
lighting a heavenly fire in the most 


| hardened heart. Saint Augustine chronicles 
|| his practice of the holy melodies sung by 
|| Saint Cecilia as the greatest and most 


elevating of the influences which tended to 
his conversion. While the lictor’s axe hung 
suspended above her head, the lovely 


| strains still poured from her lips. So 
|| beautiful were they, that the man paused 
| to listen, and the Saint, looking upwards 


in his face, signed to him to give the blow. 


| Mechanically he obeyed, but no sooner was 
|| the deed accomplished than, full of re- 
|| morse, he flung himself upon the bleeding 
| corpse and proclaimed himself a Christian. 


And now we come to the twenty-fifth 


| of the month, the day on which a Saint 
| —of memory as excellent, and fame as 
|| unimpeachable as 
|| Wherever youthful womanhood is loved 


any —is venerated 
and admired. Saint Catherine of Alex- 
andria was a right royal and noble lady, 
of undaunted courage, and most profound 
acquirements in all the sciences; able 
to discuss the most abstruse points with 
the learned doctors of philosophy; and 
belonged to the unrivalled School of Alex- 
andria, appointed to retain her in the ranks 
of Paganism by the Emperor Maximin. 
Saint Basil describes her pure, calm beauty 
to have been absolutely luminous as though 
the light of Heaven shone forth from with- 
in. And when she entered the hall, 
where the twelve learned doctors were 
assembled to discuss with her the traths of 
Christianity, as commanded by the Emperor, 
they all arose and bowed low before 





her. The reasoning of the Saint was so 
conclusive, her logic so profound, her argu- 
ments so finely drawn, that the strangest 
contradiction of sentiment arose in the 
assembly. It was the twelve philosophers 
themselves who were converted from 
Paganism to the new religion, and so they 
were all burned alive together in one 
huge furnace, while the Saint herself 
was condemned to be broken on the wheel. 
So determined was the Imperial idiot to 
wreak full vengeance on the woman who 
had defied him, that an instrument of novel 
design, invented expressly for the more 
exquisite torture of the victim, was used in 
her case for the first time. A double 
wheel was brought furnished with iron 
spikes on which, bound with eords, she 
was laid with face upturned to Heaven. 
“Bat Saint Catherine called upon the 
Lord,” says Saint Basil, ‘‘ and in a moment 
the cords were snapped asunder, and she 
stood before the crowd assembled to witness 
her execution in all the majesty of that 
preference and favour shown by the Lord 
to those who trust to Him with faith un- 
sullied by worldly thought.” But Saint 
Catherine could not escape the decree of 
the tyrant, who had vowed to exterminate 
the Christian element from amongst the 
people ; and the Saint, after having suffered 
a long imprisonment, was beheaded, and 
her body cast into a pit at some little 
distance from the scaffold. For three 
centuries did the Christians search in vain 
for the place of burial. It was found at last, 
and the legend of the Church declares that 
the body of the Saint was borne by angels 
to Mount Sinai, where it was deposited in 
the chapel of the monastery founded by 
Saint Helena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine. But Falconias, Archbishop 
of San Severino, destroys the tradition by 
the commonplace explanation of the body 
of Saint Catherine having been carried to 
the tomb by the monks of Mount Sinai, 
whose habit is called the angelic robe, and 
the monks themselves looked upon as 
angels by reason of their pure and blame- 
leas lives. 

Saint Catherine is by far the most 
popular of ali the female Saints in the 
calendar, being patroness of all unmarried 
females of every age and every degree. 
The twenty-fifth of November is, therefore, 
a day of rejoicing among the young, and of 
regret amongst the old. Every girl brings 
a bouquet of chrysanthemums, called 
“ Catherines,” in France, and “ tarinas,” in 
Italy, to lay upon the altar of the Saint. 
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To the young and blooming maiden is 
wig the task of knotting the garters 
of Saint Catherine, while to the old maid 
is confided that of braiding the tresses of 
her hair. The dread of being left to 
‘‘coiffer Sainte Catherine,” has led many 
a young French girl into a hasty and 
imprudent marriage. The boarding- 
schools are uproarious on the evening of 
Saint Catherine’s Day, and balls, and 
parties, and private theatricals—to which, 
on this sole occasion, the brothers, 
the male cousins, and their friends are 
admitted—are given by the young ladies, 
No wonder, then, that at the Relic Fair, 
the relics of Saint Catherine should be the 
most popular of all. Chips from the stone 


of her sarcophagus on Mount Sinai ; fibres 
of the wood from her coffin; are brought to 
Venice by the Arab merchants, and thence 
distributed all over the world. 





KING COLE'S CITY. 

From being a myth—for it is doubtful 
if he ever was anything else— “ King 
Cole ” became long ago the undignified hero 
of a popular ditty. Everybody has heard 
how 
Old King Cole was a merry old soul, and a merry 


old soul was he ; 
He called for his pipe, and he called for his bowl, 
is fiddlers three. 


and he called for 

It is the same with “Le bon Roi 
Dagobert,” who was not a myth ; but who, 
though he really did something important 
in French history, is in the song scolded 
as if he were a schoolboy, by his friend 
and counsellor, Saint Eloy, the French 
Dunstan. 

Cole, they say, is only a myth, in- 
vented to account for the name of a town ; 
and accounting for it on a wrong principle. 
Colchester—Colne-ceaster—is no doubt Co- 
lonia, “ the settlement,” a common name for 
Roman towns in new countries. Cologne, 
on the Rhine, is the most famous instance. 

Ceaster, Chester, Ceter, Xeter, is, under 
various forms, the Roman “ castrum,” a 
fort. The word was adopted (as street, 
stratum, a paved road, was) by the 
English invaders, and every place that is 
so distinguished, even if, like Wroxeter, it 
is now merely a village, was a Roman 
walled town. 

Cole is a myth, say modern “ Dryas- 
dusts”; but their explanation of the 
town’s name does not quite run on all- 
fours. How comes the river to be called 
Colne? Of course it is a corruption of 





Colonia ; and yet river names in England 
are nearly all Celtic. I cannot recall another 
case of one derived from the Latin. Be- 
sides, there are other Colns: in Middle- 
sex, in Shropshire—Colebrook—and so on. 

So I advise the Colchester people not 
to give up, without a struggle, the King 
Cole myth ; it may be true, and it is, at all 
events, very respectable. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth tells it, and so 
does the Chronicler of Saint John’s Abbey. 
Both assure us that, in the days when 
Britain was the battle-field of would-be 
Roman Emperors, Allectus, sent from 
Rome for the purpose, killed Carausius, 
who is said to have been a Briton, and who, 
anyhow, struck money here and got himself 
acknowledged Emperor within the four seas. 
Allectus, however, was himself killed by the 
King of Cornwall, who proclaimed himseif 
King of the whole island. To him the 
Eastern men would by no means submit, 
and Coel, King of Caer-colvin—Colchester 
—fought against the Cornish usurper, slew 
him, and set up for sole monarch. 

But Rome’s arm was still long enough to 
reach British rebels. Constantius was sent 
to chastise Coel. He besieged him—one 
story says for three years—and, during 
the siege, got sight of Helena, his 
daughter, beautiful as her Greek name- 
sake and as accomplished as a Girton 
girl, O€£ course he fell in love with 
her, and immediately offered Coel terms, 
one of which was that the lovely 
Helen should become his wife. The 
bargain was struck, and by-and-by, at 
York, was born Constantine, afterwards 
the Great. 

True history—not that of Geofirey, but 
of the Roman historians—says that Helena 
was a Moesian slave-girl, and that Con- 
stantine never set foot in Britain till be 
was thirty years old; but <iearly that is 
the slander of a heather. who wished to 
throw discredit on the first Christian 
Emperor's parentage. 

Whether, however, Cole is or is not a 
myth, Colchester was a fritish capital 
long before it became the Roman colony of 
Camulodunum. King Coel’s pump in the 
middle of the High Street, his kitchen (at 
Lexden, probably the site of the Roman 
theatre), his Palace (where the Castle now 
stands), his Castle (the West-gate), may all 
be legendary ; but about the year 1 AD., 
this “oppidum” (hill fort) of the Trino- 
bantes had grown into what Dion Cassius 
calls the Royal town of Cunobelin (Shake- 
speare’s Cymbeline), on of Tascovian, & 
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sort of British Ecgbert, who united under 
his sway a good many tribes from what 
was afterwards Essex, right across to the 
Severn. He was a civiliser as well as a 
conqueror—coined money (‘the Britons,” 
says Cesar, “do not use money but iron 
tallies regulated to a certain weight”) ; 
made roads—a system of roads has been 
traced all over Southern Britain (‘‘ British 
track-ways ”), not coincident with, probably 
much older than, the Roman roads; con- 
quered the Trinobantes, and then changed 
his capital from Verulam to Camulodunum ; 
lived, indeed, very much as Shakespeare 
represents him, in almost Italian luxury. 
It is by their coins, mostly found in 
Hertfordshire, that we trace the succession 
of the Cymbeline family ; besides Verulam, 
they were coined at Segontium, Calleva 
(Silchester), Cunetio, Uriconum (Wroxeter 
under the Wrekin, where not many years 
back the hypocaust, or warming apparatus, 
of the town-hall was opened out); so that 
the dominion of the King who held his 
court in Colchester was a wide one. 
Camulodunum is the “dun” or fortress 
of Camulos, a Gallic (therefore, we sup- 
pose also a British) deity as uncertain in 
his attributes as most Gallic deities. One 
of Cymbeline’s sons was Caractacus, one of 
whose subject-Kings went to Rome and 
besought aid from Claudius against his 
master. Hence the expeditions of Aulus 
Plautius, of Ostorius, and of Claudius him- 
self, during which Camulodunum was taken 
and made a “ colony,” that is a settlement of 
Roman veterans with municipal privileges. 
Less than twenty years after its temple 
and Senate-house had been built, and its 
College of Claudian Flamens founded by 
the self-glorifying Emperor, who marked it 
out as the capital of the whole island, Camu- 
lodunum was a heap of smoking ruins. 
While Suetonius Paulinus was away in the 
West pursuing Caractacus, the East broke 
out into wild revolt, Boadicea and her Iceni 
took Camulodunum, storming the temple 
after a two days’ siege, and killing the 
hated veterans. We all know how the revolt 
was crushed, though Boadicea, with her 
yellow hair flowing below her waist, her 
piercing glance, and her harsh voice like 
that of a centurion (Dion is not compli- 
mentary), was at the head of her 
troops. Camulodunum was rebuilt, but 
ceased to be the Roman capita). London 
800n shot ahead of it in trade; York, 
nearer to the frontier of the un- 
subdued Caledonians, became the military 
capital. Colonia, however (we may drop 
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the earlier name), was a big place 
with strong walls, which still exist. 
Archzologists say that while at Lincoln, 
Exeter, and, perhaps, Chester the modern 
walls are on Roman foundations, at Col- 
chester it is the Roman walls themselves 
that still remain, enclosing about one 
hundred and nine acres in a circuit of 
three thousand one hundred yards—less 
than Chester, but a little more than 
Roman Exeter. 

The Western or Pretorian Gate still 
stands. It is called the Balkern—no one 
knows why—or King Cole’s Castle. It is 
worth examination, with its central arch 
eleven feet wide, its two smaller side 
entrances, its bold, semicircular bastion 
with two guard-rooms; for, since the 
similar Eastern Gate was taken down a 
century ago, it and North Gate, Lincoln, 
are the only Roman gates in England. 
No columns or friezes, no other remains of 
an architectural character have been found 
in Colchester. The want of building 
stone—the walls are of blocks of chalk, 
alternating with layers of Roman tile—pro- 
bably led the builders to use moulded clay 
or cement, just what is used in so many of 
the Tudor houses in East Anglia. And 
the Roman tile, or brick, was a godsend to 
later builders. Trinity Church Tower is 
epee with the “Saxon” round- 

eaded windows divided by a little balus- 
trade-pillar; but, unlike St, Benet’s, 
Cambridge, and all other “Saxon” 
towers, it is of Roman brick instead of 
stone. Again, St. Botolph’s Priory must 
nearly all have been built of Roman brick. 
The west part is a fine bit of Norman; 
the great nave pillars are Norman; but 
both are of Roman brick, and very curious 
they look, the instance being probably 
unique of such an adaptation to new work 
of old material. The treasures of Roman 
Colchester have, therefore, been mostly 
found below the surface—inside the walls, 
basements of villas with tesselated pave- 
ments; outside, in the burial - ground, 
glass vessels, vases, etc.—among them 
“The Colchester Vase,” with an inscrip- 
tion, which is not in the Museum, but 
in Mr. Taylor’s collection—and a glass 
vessel embossed with a representation of 
Olympic races, which is in the Slade 
Collection in the British Museum. On 
an urn in the Colchester Museum is 
scratched the laconic epitaph “ fuisti,” a 
pendent to the not uncommon inscription 
‘*vixi.” Then there is the leaden cist— 
burial box—of the Centurion Favonius, 
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containing a pearl-grey earthenware cup, as 
thin as the finest porcelain, reminding one 
of the Japanese ware so popular a few years 
ago. The glory of the local Museum is an 
altar found seven years ago in Balkern 
Lane, dedicated ‘‘Matribus Sulevis ”—to 
the Sylph mothers. Similar records of this 
Sylph worship—connected probably with 
the belief in fairies—have been found in 
Switzerland and France. Was “Sul,” 
whose head is one of the striking things 
in the Bath Museum, and after whom 
Bath was called “ Aque Salis,” corrupted 
into “' Aquz Solis,” one of these “Mothers”? 
She was a great goddess all over Britain, 
if, indeed, Salisbury City, Salisbury Crags 
by Edinburgh, and Little Salisbury, the 
last spur of the Cotswold overlooking the 
Bath valley, are named after her. The 
Colchester folks do not seem to have been 
religious. Besides this altar, only some 
half-a-dozen statuettes of gods and god- 
desses have been discovered; while of 
Christian emblems (excluding the cross in 
a circle, which is common to all ornamenta- 
tion), there is only one—a bone pin, with 
head carved into a Latin cross. 

How the Saxons got possession is not 
recorded. Of some towns, like Andredes- 
ceaster—as the Saxons called Pevensey 
—the Saxon Chronicle says they were 
taken by storm, and every soul therein 
slaughtered. Of others, like Wroxeter, 
the state of the remains points to 
a fiery fate. Colchester was probably 
stormed, and left waste until the inroads 
of the Danes forced the Saxons to seek 
shelter in the walled towns which, till 
then, had been their abomination. For some 
time, indeed, the Danes—who from the first 
valued fortified towns—held Colchester ; 
but it was wrested from them by a popular 
rising under Ailfred’s son, Eadward. 
‘Much people,” says the Chronicle, “drew 
together during harvest, and went to Coln- 
ceaster and beset it, and fought against it 
till they mastered it, and slew all the folk 
therewithin, and took all that was there, 
save the men who fled away over the wall.” 

Domesday shows Colchester to have 
been a thriving place. For taxation pur- 
poses it was reckoned as a “ hundred.” It 
had two hundred and seventy-six King’s 
burgesses—among them Saxons like Col- 
man, and Lewin, and Godwine, and Sprot, 
and Not, and Pic, and Scadebutre ; Danes 
like Hacon, and Tovy, and Osgood; and 
Normans such as Rossel, Dimidius Blancus, 
Willelmus Peccatum. Each burgess had a 
house, and from one to twenty-five acres. 





Under the Conqueror, the great man at 
Colchester was Eudo. He had sixty-four 
manors in the Eastern counties, twenty- 
five of them in Essex ; and on the resigna- 
tion of Fitzosbern, he became Dapifer 
pane of Normandy. His father, 

rd of Ric, a little castle close to Bayeux, 
had helped William in his troubles; and 
William never forgot a kindness. He 
built the Castle on the site of the Temple 
of Concord, largely using Roman materials 
for his work; so that in Colchester the 
Castle is not near the wall, but in the 
middle of the town. Its keep is so like 
the London White Tower, that it was 
probably by the same architect, Gun- 
dulph, Bishop of Rochester, the greatest 
castle - builder of his day. The effect 
of the Roman bricks alternating with 
bands of yellow stone is very striking, 
and must have been more so when it had, 
what the London Tower still has, its top 
storey. It is of vast strength, all its 
towers being of solid masonry as high as 
the first floor ; but its strength was little 
tried ; for Eudo left only a daughter, and 
the King took possession of the Castle. 
More than a century after Eudo’s death, 
in 1215, it stood a siege, and its French 
garrison, after being battered by John’s 
engines, surrendered under a safe con- 
duct, In the great siege of 1648, the 
Castle was of no use to the defenders ; for 
what caused the surrender was the refusal 
of the Royalist soldiers to fight any 
longer. 

Eado built an abbey—Saint John’s, just 
outside the walls—and a leper hospital ; 
for leprosy, brought back by the Crusaders, 
had grown into a veritable plague, thanks 
to dirt and bad food. By-and-by guilds 
sprang up, the “ Oddfellows’ clubs” of the 
Middle Ages, which insured their members 
against loss by fire, helped them in sickness, 
old age, and poverty, and lastly gave them 
decent burial. How Henry the Eighth’s 
inquisitors stole the poor decorations 
belonging to these guilds — their palls, 
their banners, their plate —is one 
of the ugliest stories of the Reforma- 
tion. Colchester has several guilds, 
among them that of Helen, Saint 
and Empress, at whose yearly “ pageant ” 
a “fair youth” was dressed. up like the 
Empress, while old men with spade and 
cross headed the procession to typify the 
finding of the True Cross. A very frugal 
dinner ended the day—bread and cheese, 
and ale. 

The richest men in Colchester were the 
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butchers—the trade is still one of the most 
money-making—and the “ taxations” of 
Edward’s time, during which an inventory 
was made of everybody’s goods, the veriest 
trifle being set down, enable us to see 
exactly who were rich and who poor, 
among the townspeople. Most of them 
were very poor, even the clergy; the total 
valuation of the chief butcher, gold buckle 
and ring included, was only seven pounds 
fifteen shillings and twopence; but then 
(1300), the gold buckle is valued at four- 
teen pence; the ring at twopence; two 
silver spoons, sixteen pence; two gowns, 
ten shillings ; two horses, one mark ; while 
a trivet, an andiron, and a candlestick, are 
thrown in for twelve pence; and a cart is 
only worth four shillings, though two 
barrels are valued at ninepence. 

Colchester had its Jewry, usury being 
forbidden to Christians. Up till 1177, all 
Jews had to be buried in their London 
graveyard ; after that date they spread into 
all the chief towns. Probably they suffered, 
as we know they did in other places, during 
the outbreak of 1189; for in the Sixth of 
Richard the First certain townsfolk had to 
answer at Westminster about the death 
of some Colchester Jews. 

Not long before their expulsion in 12990, 
they seem to have been on the best of 
terms with their Christian neighbours, for 
when a deer fled past the city and the town 
lads started in pursuit, the hunters included 
Saunte, son of Ursel, Cok and Samuel, 
sons of Aaron, and several other Jews. 
The deer was intercepted and driven in at 
one of the gates ; but she leapt over the 
wall and broke her neck, whereupon the 
bailiff and beadle came up and carried off 
the game. In the trial that ensued it is 
pleasing to find that Jews became surety 
for Christians, and vice versa. 

The expulsion of the Jews was not a 
wholly lawless proceeding ; the Jews be- 
longed entirely to the King, and the large 
sums which he could squeeze out of them 
made him independent of the people who 
were striving might and main to uphold 
the principle that taxation and representa- 
tion must go hand in hand. Hence every- 
where the people rejoiced at their being 
driven out, even if they did not suggest it. 

Colchester believed that Richard the 
Second survived his supposed death. The 
Abbot of Saint John’s sent to Scotland 
and got assurance that the King still lived, 
whereupon he, the Prior of Saint Botolph’s, 
and all the other Church dignitaries arcund 
began distributing badges of the White 





Hart. The French were to land at Ipswich 
at Christmas, 1413, and the Countess of 
Oxford, in her Castle of Hedingham, was 
ready to take the field. But the French 
did not come ; Queen Isabella, who was to 
have led them, thought she was a widow, 
and married the son of the Duke of 
Orleans; and the Abbot and Prior were 
tried and deprived. 

Perhaps this experience kept the place 
quiet during the Wars of the Roses ; but it 
had excitement of a different kind, for in 
the Seventh of Henry the Sixth, William 
Chevelyng was burnt asa heretic. Such 
a scene must have been more thrilling than 
the wager of battle between two rascals, 
Huberd and Bokenham, who accused one 
another of robbery and murder, and were 
by the Sheriffs set to fight clad in leather 
coats, with targets in their hands and staves 
piked with horn, the vanquished to be 
straightway hung. 

The Colchester Sessions book contains 
two curious entries of a later date. In 
1651, a burglar, found guilty, claimed 
“benefit of Clargie,” and as he could 
‘“‘read like a Clarke,” he was burned in the 
hand and set at liberty. In the Fourteenth 
of Charles the First, a man was pressed to 
death for refusing to plead. 

Like other East-Coast towns, Colchester 
received a contingent from the Flemings 
who fied from Alva. They brought with 
them the serge and bays (baize) manufac- 
ture, and had leave from Elizabeth to form 
a congregation in Saint Giles’s Church. At 
the time of the siege this was a thriving 
body, and not till 1728 did it dissolve 
itself. 

The oysters, which everybody nowadays 
connects with Colchester, were much 
prized by the Romans; but were not much 
heard of afterwards till the time of Eliza- 


beth, though the oyster feast took place 

every year when the Mayor was chosen. 
Why, after the war seemed over, the 

Royalists made a last stand at Colchester, 


is not clear. The place had strong 
sympathy with the other side. The Refor- 
mation had made a cleaner sweep there than 
elsewhere of the religious endowments, 
“The magistrates asking the Abbot of 
Saint John to a feast, and then hanging 
him incontinently” ; and the tithes being 
so swallowed up by laymen that, even 
in 1748, one living was worth only nine 
pounds, another six pounds ten, a third 
only twenty shillings. Poverty had made 
the clergy despised ; and in 1642 the mob 
plundered the house of the Vicar of Ard- - 
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leigh, and pelted him, old man of seventy 
though he was, with mud and stones when- 
ever he appeared in the street. 

In 1648, however, many Presbyterians 
were disgusted with the treatment of the 
captive King. The Kentish men rose 
under Goring ; but Fairfax dispersed them, 
and the runaways crossed the river and 
threw themselves into Colchester, intend- 
ing to push on into the Midlands, But 
Fairfax was too quick for them, and so, 
amid a thoroughly hostile population, were 
cooped up Goring, now Earl of Norwich, 
Lord Capel, Lord Loughborough, Sir G. 
Lisle, Sir C. Lucas, and some five thou- 
sand troops. Fairfax tried a “coup de 
main.” He beat the Royalists under the 
walls, and “seven colours” of his foot 
entered the town with them; but Lord 
Capel led a charge by a side lane, and his 
men closed the gate by sheer strength in 
the face of the enemy, he slipping his cane 
into the staple till the bolt could be found, 
and all the Parliament men who had got 
in, being killed or taken. The siege then 
became a blockade, enlivened by a naval 
fight on the Colne, in which the horse 
on both’ sides joined, the Parliament 
dragoons helping to board the Royalist 
ships; the Royalist horse, who came up 
late, vainly endeavouring to retake them. 

Hunger soon began to afflict the besieged ; 
and they had the mortification of daily 
letting through their lines, with trumpet 
and flag of truce, hot pies and other pro- 
visions for the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners whom on their march they had 
seized at Chelmsford, and whom they kept 
as hostages. Gradually the end drew on. 
Three weeks after the siege began, Colonel 
Whalley seized Greenstead Church, and 
set up a battery in the churchyard. The 
Royalists, expecting help from the North, 
which never came, made a great sally, 
“rushed” the breastwork at the bridge- 
end, and charged up-hill towards Whalley’s 
battery; but his horse met them and 
drove them back into the town. Then 
the suburbs were taken, and the Royalist 
horse tried to steal away between Fairfax’s 
lines, They forded the river, but the 
miller who guided them led them on the 
enemies’ sentries. 

Fairfax sent in arrows, with broad- 
sheets attached, describing the defeat of 
the other Royalist risings: the Welsh at 
Saint Fagan’s; Lord Holland, in Surrey ; 
and the capture at Linton of a party on its 
way to help Colchester. The leaders, how- 
ever, did not lose heart, though the besieg- 





ing lines were pushed so close that the two 
sides took to pelting each other with stones; 
and Fairfax might have stormed the place 
had he not been anxious to save blood- 
shedding. 

Sallies went on till the last, but 
all in vain; and horseflesh did not prove 
dainty fare, though a horse was roasted 
whole and solemnly cut up, the joints 
being decked with ribbons to encourage 
the feasters. Meanwhile, the towns- 
people suffered badly. ‘“ Colchester’s 
Teares,” is one of the pamphlets describing 
their hard case. They began bringing 
Goring their dead children ; and the Mayor 
begged Fairfax to let them pass out, seeing 
they were starving. 

He replied, “ his trust did not permit it,” 
and if they tried he would be constrained 
to drive them in again. So, between the 
two, they had to starve—victims of a cause 
which they utterly abhorred. 

The Royalists still hoped against hope 
that the Prince of Wales’s fleet in the 
Thames would help them ; but when, after 
a two months’ siege, a paper kite was flown 
in telling how the Duke of Hamilton had 
been utterly crushed in the North, and 
offering liberty to the soldiers, and passes 
to their homes, “ the officers to be rendered 
to the General’s mercy,” the men mutinied, 
refused to attempt to cut their way out, 
and surrendered in their leaders’ despite 
“to fair quarter,” that is, to have their 
lives, and clothing, and food while prisoners. 
Of the officers four were selected for exe- 
cution, Fairfax wishing, by striking terror, 
to put an end to further plots and risings. 
These were Colonel Farre, who had once 
served on the other side, and who managed 
to escape ; Sir G. Gascoigne, really Guasconi, 
an Italian “ pirate” with no belligerent 
rights, who was pardoned; Sir C. Lucas, 
and Sir G. Lisle, who were shot on the 
charge of having broken their parole. They 
were not even allowed time to settle their 
affairs, Lisle, after kissing his friend’s 
dead body, said : 

“How many of your lives have I saved 
in hot blood, and must now myself be 
most barbarously murdered in cold 
blood.” 

He then bade the musketeers draw 
nearer ; and when one of them retorted : 
“Till warrant you, sir, we'll hit you,” 
replied : 

“Friend, I’ve been nearer you when 
you've missed me.” 

The last words of the inscription in 
St. Giles’s Church, “By command of 
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Thomas Fairfax, in cold blood barbarously 
murdered,” are cut very deep. The Duke 
of Buckingham, married to Fairfax’s 
daughter, wished to erase a sentence re- 
flecting on his father-in-law. He asked 
Charles, who spoke about it to Lord 
Lucas. 

“T will have it struck out,” was the 
reply, “if your Majesty will permit me to 
write instead that the pair were murdered 
for loyalty to Charles the First, and that 
that King’s son ordered the memorial of 
their loyalty to be obliterated.” 

Charles was ashamed of himself, and 
ordered the letters to be cut in to a greater 
depth. 

Having seen this monument, you may 
say good-bye to King Cole’s town. There is 
nothing more to tell about it, except that 
a Quaker, Parnell, was so badly treated in 
the Castle prison, that he died in con- 
sequence. But this was in 1651; for the 
Parliament was fiercer against the Quakers 
than either Charles the First or his sons, 
In 1884 came the earthquake, which was 
so serious—though it is hard to believe it 
—that for the repairs of churches, etc., 
nearly two thousand pounds was sent from 
the Mansion House Fund. 





A DEAD LETTER. 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS, PART IL 


WHEN Duncan and I first settled in our 
new home, in an out-of-the-way Stafford- 
shire village, we found ourselves persons 
of considerable importance. It had trans- 
pired—such things always do transpire— 
that Dr. Ferrars had married the niece of 
Sir Andrew Alison, the great railway con- 
tractor, and this fact cast around us a 
halo reflected from my uncle’s well-known 
name and wealth. Many of the county 
dignitaries called on us, and I found myself 
treated with deference by my neighbours 
in the village. Our new circle, however, 
was not long in discovering that between 
the man of millions and his niece yawned 
a gulf which neither had any intention of 
bridging over, and the great expectations 
which had attended our installation, shrank 
away disgusted before our diminutive and 
unpretentious establishment. 

These social questions did not trouble 
us. Duncan was glad to be able to devote 
all his spare time and attention to scientific 
treading and experiments, and did not want 
to get into the swim of local gaieties. 
Unfortunately, he found more time for 











reading than he cared to bestow on it; 
besides which, his practice was so scattered 
through the lonely moorland farms and 
hamlets, that a hard day’s work was far 
from being a remunerative one. 

I tried not to grow faint-hearted as we 
gradually realised that the investment, 
which had absorbed nearly all our capital, 
was a mistake. I gave myself every pos- 
sible trouble with housekeeping, in which, 
of course, I was by no means an expert ; 
and, in order to make both ends meet, I 
calculated every halfpenny with a parsi- 
mony which would have done credit to 
Uncle Andrew. 

It availed me nothing ; the ends did not 
meet. Every week there was a wider gap 
between the limit of the money and the 
limit of the needs. I soon found that I 
had to forego every little luxury myself, 
and that Duncan must be deprived also ; 
and, after I had reduced my domestic staff 
to the smallest possible apology for a 
maid-of-all-work, my poor husband dis- 
missed the stable-boy, and took the office of 
groom on his own shoulders. 

I can see it all now: how when he came 
in from a long tiring round, on a muddy, 
dark afternoon, I used to seat myself on 
the corn-bin holding the stable lanthorn 
while he served his apprenticeship as 
a hostler. We tried to make a joke of 
it; but our laughter was only a make- 
believe, for, in spite of everything, we were 
getting into difficulties ; and the suave con- 
sideration with which my first orders had 
been received by the local tradesmen, had 
given place to disdainful inattention and 
aggressive demands for settlement of fast- 
growing accounts. The butcher was ap- 
peased at the cost of my pearl set, which 
had once been my mother’s, and then I 
used every precaution not to get into his 
black-books again. This meant that we 
had to be very sparing with beef and 
mutton until better times came. 

But better times did not come, or at 
least did not come permanently. Life was 
one incessant struggle, until sometimes I 
felt as if it would be useless to struggle 
any more. 

Audrey wrote to me with tolerable 
regularity, but she did not ask any search- 
ing questions, and I was too proud to con- 
fide in her. Ifshe could believe that story 
about our father, and that Uncle Andrew 
was justified in what he had done regard- 
ing my marriage, she and I could never be 
on a confidential footing again—besides, 
such a confidence might have looked like 
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an indirect appeal for help, and we had 
not yet fallen so low as that. 

Oae day— it was the second winter of our 
marriage, and baby was three months old— 
I sat in the sitting-room with my account- 
books before me. I had been a long while 
ill, and still longer recovering, so that there 
was a terrible accumulation of liabilities to 
be investigated, and the prospect was not 
very encouraging. I had no trinkets left 
wherewith to cover a deficit, and my few 
pretty wedding presents had followed in the 
train of my jewellery. 

As I sat thus with throbbing head and a 
shawl round me to make up for the 
meagreness of the fire, there came an 
imposing rap and ring at the street-door. 

I scarcely ever had any callers then—the 
halo of importance had long faded, and 
people looked terribly askant at us—so my 
little maid was scarcely equal to the 
emergency of opening the door to a visitor 
who sounded so important. She pushed 
open the sitting-room door with an 
awkwardness so complete, and an apron so 
black, that tears of mortification rose to 
my eyes, as she announced tremulously, ‘* A 
gentleman, mum;” and Cyril Holmes 
walked in. 

For one moment I felt inclined to laugh 
and cry with delight, the next I remembered 
that after this visit our poverty could no 
longer be a secret from my relations, and 
the words of welcome died on my lips. 

“TI needn’t ask how you are, Sylvia,” he 
said; “and I hope I shan’t hurt your feel- 
ings if I say you look awfully pale and thin.” 

“Do 1%” I tried to reply, briskly. 
«You see, I’ve been rather ill, and getting 
about again tires me.” 

“You look very busy, too, for a con- 
valescent. Why on earth do you have all 
these papers about, if you feel tired ?” 

“Ob, I must do something,” I answered, 
mendaciously. ‘It amuses me.” 

“Does it? Perhaps it amuses you too 
much. You ought to be glad that I have 
come to be a substitute in the way of amuse- 
ment.” 

He spoke gaily, but there was something 
troubled in his manner, which I, in my 
preoccupation, put down to the impression 
my comfortless home must be producing 
on his mind. 

But when he began totalk and to question 
me about Duncan, I saw that the burden 
on him was not ours, but his own; and 
that, though he tried to appear interested 
in my answers to his questions, his thoughts 
were straying to something else. 





Presently he got up; walked to the 
cradle ; and looked at my quiet, little, wan 
baby. 

‘What have you called it, Sylvia?” he 
asked. Then, before I could answer— 
almost, in fact, as if he did not want an 
auswer—he went on: ‘‘ Audrey is not so 
brave as you are, Sylvia.” 

I looked at him. I saw that he was 
going to tell me his trouble. 

“Tt is strange that one so calm as she is 
should not be braver,” he continued. “Do 
you know why I have come to see you? 
Naturally you would not require any 
reason, but there is one, and I am going 
to tell you all about it. I have grown 
tired of waiting for Audrey. Perhaps you 
do not know that she made me a promise 
to be my wife some day—long before you 
were engaged to Duncan. She made a 
great secret of it, and said I must be 
patient. Heaven knows I have not been 
impatient, but time is going on. I am 
eight-and-thirty ; Audrey is past her first 
youth, What is the use of waiting? 


Andrew Alison will never learn to like me 
now. We are only wasting our lives. I 
have been thinking this out ever since your 
marriage ; and the other day I went to her, 


and asked her if she loved me enough to 
keep her promise without delay. Sylvia, 
can you believe it?”—poor Cyril! his 
voice faltered—‘ You could not guess.” 

“T think I can,” I replied. ‘“I am sure 
she refused to.” 

‘* Worse than that.” 

“ You mean that she has given you up.” 

“She really has, Sylvia; I cannot 
believe it; she gave me up as if it did not 
hurt her a bit, and now i 

“You have not come to ask me to use 
my influence with her, Cyril,” I interrupted. 

He shook his head. “No, indeed, I 
haven't. I have not allowed myself to 
cling to any vague hope. I thought I 
should like to tell you all about it, and to 
bid you good-bye. I couldn’t stay in 
London. I have left Alison and I am 
going to America, I came just for old 
times’ sake.” 

“You wouldn’t care to tell me what she 
said?” I hazarded the words timidly ; ! 
was, in truth, very eager to know how 
Audrey could have accounted for her 
resolution. 

“T will tell you all you care to hear. 
She said that your uncle had told her 
plainly that she might marry me as you 
had married Ferrars, against his will, 
but she added, she had no mind to go 
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and live a pauper’s life—to be in debt; to 
be scouted by respectable people—good 
gracious, Sylvia, what am I saying? I beg 
your pardon. Don’t cry, dear; what a 
brute you must think me!” 

But it was no use telling me not to cry. 
I was too weak to restrain the floods of 
tears that lay so near the surface always 
now. 

“Who told them all that?” I sobbed. 
‘Who told them that we are in debt, and 
that people are turning their backs on us ? 
How could Audrey know it, and never 
send me a word of sympathy? How dare 
Uncle Andrew know it, and never send us 
a shilling? Oh, Cyril, he is a wicked, cruel 
man. He has been the means of breaking 
your engagement, because he knew that 
Audrey was too cautious to be driven into 
marrying against his will. His object is 
to avoid any necessity that might arise for 
accounting for our father’s money.” 

I had left off crying now—the anger 
in my heart had scorched up my tears, 

“IT do not think you are quite just in 
what you say, Sylvia,” Cyril said, as I 
paused for breath. ‘‘ You knew you were 
breaking with your uncle when you 
married. It is not likely that he will make 
advances to you; other men in his place 
might, but he is too obstinate. As to 
Audrey, I feel sure she is acting on her 
own conclusions—her love for me has worn 
out—perhaps, even, she cares for some 
one else.” 

He spoke half interrogatively. 

“That is possible,” I replied, “but I 
am not in Audrey’s confidence; I never 
have been. I know this much about her— 
though it is a hard thing to say of one’s 
sister—she is a very conning woman ; she 
will stay with Uncle Andrew to the last ; 
she has no heart to break, nor will she 
care if yours is broken. When she is 
growing old and worn out, Uncle Andrew 
will die and leave her all the money he 
loves so dearly—that money which partly 
belongs to me, It is too shameful. If he 
has heard of our poverty, does not his 
conscience tell him that our creditors have 
artighteous claim on that of which he is 
defrauding us by weak pretences?” 

“Sylvia,” said Cyril, very seriously, 
“you are ill, and you are over-excited, 
and you scarcely know what terrible things 
you are saying. 1 don’t like Andrew 
Alison, myself. I know him to be abso- 
lutely without affection, and that he 
has a real pleasure in tyrannising over 
those who are in his power; but I have 











worked for him for fifteen yeare, and his 
honour and honesty I firmly believe to be 
without reproach.” 

“ And J, Cyril, have lived under his roof 
for nearly all my life. I think I know his 
character, and what he is capable of, quite 
as well as any one can. I look upon him 
as quite capable of appropriating our 
money when we were little, and refusing 
to give an account of it when the time 
came. It is waste of time to argue about 
it.” - 

“Bat, Sylvia,” Cyril replied, “if you 
are in need, why not make the first steps— 
perhaps that is all he is waiting for—why 
do you not write to him ?” 

**Do you think I would tell our troubles 
to him, who has no sympathy with any one?” 

“But if he knows them , 

** Besides,” I went on, “ Duncan would 
not like it. It may sound ridiculous, but 
the mere curiosity of our postmistress 
would be almost enough to keep me from 
writing to Sir Andrew. She actually had 
the assurance to ask me one day why I did 
not write, and tell him what difficulties we 
are in sometimesr. You are laughing at 
me, Cyril; you don’t know what such 
trifles weigh when they touch a sore place.” 

I dare say it is very galling,” he replied, 
sympathetically, ‘but this is not the only 
post office in the world. Suppose you 
write now, and suppose I take the letter 
with me to Liverpool and post it. I am 
on my way there now, and shall sail to- 
morrow ; then it would escape inquisitive 
eyes.” 

“T will!” I cried, ‘since, as you say, he 
knows of our poverty—half the humiliation 
is spared me. I shall have a good starting- 
point to tell him what he richly deserves 
to hear.” 

“My dear Sylvia !” cried Cyril, “‘I did 
not mean that kind of letter. Do not venture 
on any rash assertions or accusations. Tell 
him what straits you are in, and that you 
have a claim on him, but do word it care- 
fully.” 

“T am going to word it carefully,” I 
replied, taking my pen to begin ; “do not 
trouble yourself about what I say. It is 
between him and me, and it shall be a case 
of kill or cure.” 

“Would you like to see it?” I asked 
when I had finished it. “I am a little 
hazy about legal matters, and you might, 
perhaps, help my ignorance,” 

He hesitated. 

‘“‘T had rather not, Sylvia.” 

“You are no braver than Audrey,” I 
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rejoined, contemptuously. I felt immensely 
brave myself just then. “If you had had 
more courage, who knows how things might 
have been 3” 

He smiled rather sadly—then, after 
giving me a great many messages for my 
husband, he went away, carrying my letter 
with him to Liverpool. Poor Cyril! and this 
was the end of his patient love for Audrey. 

I was glad, later that evening, that I had 
written, hurried as the impulse had been ; 
for when Duncan came in, he looked more 
tired and wan than I had ever yet seen 
him look. 

“You really must make a better fire, 
Sylvia,” he said, though I had increased it 
in honour of his arrival. “I am starved 
through. No, thanks, no bread and butter, 
that butter is so nasty. I will have some 
tea as strong as you can give it me.” 

My heart sank, as I looked at him and 
felt his burning forehead. Was he break- 
ing down under his burden ? 

The next morning I got a letter from 
Audrey. She must have known that Cyril 
was coming to see us, for she had gone to 
the trouble of giving me an explicit version 
of her own side of the breaking of their 
engagement. ‘Cyril was horribly foolish 
to act as he did,” she wrote, “ but, perhaps, 
I was a little hard on him. I certainly 
did not think he would take what I said 
so much to heart as to resolve on leaving 
England ; when I had had time to look at 
the matter all round, I wrote him a few 
lines to take off the sharp edge of his 
disappointment. Uncle Andrew can’t 
live for ever; in fact, he seems to have 
aged and worn-out a great deal this last 
year; I may be free to do as I choose in a 
short time, and I put it to Cyril, how 
short-sighted it was to bring about an un- 
pleasant crisis instead of waiting a little 
longer.” 

Was ever woman more heartless and 
calculating than my sister Audrey ? 

I read this sitting by Duncan, who was 
in bed with what he chose to call an 
influenza cold. But he did not impose upon 
me for a moment, and, even if he had, the 
course of the day would have undeceived 
me, By evening he was lying half un- 
conscious, with burning hands and pulse 
at faver-rate; and, whatever name the 
doctors might have given to his illness, it 
would only have been the scientific disguise 
for starvation and over-work. 

On the third day of his illness I was 
surprised to see another letter from Audrey 
—a letter, whose perusal came as a thunder- 





clap in my already tempestuous sky, 
“You will no doubt be startled to hear 
that Uncle Andrew is dead. Lee found 
him yesterday, in the library, struck by 
apoplexy while reading his letters. He 
recovered consciousness for some time this 
morning, I believe, though I did not see 
him. He sent for the lawyer as soon as he 
could speak, and I believe they all thought 
he was going to get over it ; but, late this 
afternoon, he died quite quietly and 
suddenly. Of course neither of you will 
go to the trouble and expense of coming 
up here for the funeral, as you know so 
well what his irrevocable decision about 
you was. I am awfully sorry that you 
never made it up with him. I shall of 
course do my best to help you if the terms 
of his will allow me to do so.” 

As I read, the words kindled and glowed 
as if they had been written with fire. Lee 
had found him struck down reading his 
letters —smitten to death. Something, 
whispered my conscience, must have 
agitated him terribly. Yesterday, in 
Audrey’s letter, meant the day before 
yesterday, and Cyril took my letter to 
Liverpool—when ? How many days ago 
was it since Duncan had come home ill! 
I had lost count of everything. I took up 
Audrey’s letter, and looked at the date 
again ; and again I tried to reckon when 
my letter, posted on Cyril’s journey, would 
have come into my uncle’s hands. 

Bah! what was the use of worrying! 
Out of so many letters that reached him 
every day, why should mine, or why should 
any letter at all, be at the bottom of this 
sudden death-stroke? It might have been 
the course of nature ; Audrey said he had 

own older and weaker, 

If I could only have told it all to 
Duncan—all that I could remember of 
that angry letter—how I had called him 
a thief base enough to defraud an 
orphan ; how I had upbraided him with 
all our misery! But Duncan lay half 
asleep and half unconscious. I could not 
lighten my conscience by asking him to 
say that it did not seem to him probable 
my letter had had anything to do with it. 
All day long I went about in a pitiful 
state, and in the evening I wrote to 
Audrey, telling her of Duncan's illness, 
except for which I should have certainly 
gone to Bedford Square at once to learn 
all the particulars—to see if there were any 
chance of my being cleared in my own eyes 
r the apparent consequences of my rash 
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Audrey’s answer came by return. She 
said it was a pity I was so urgently required 
at home, as Uncle Andrew had left direc- 
tions that I was to be summoned to 
the faneral. ‘ Fancy,” she said, “ his 
treasuring up a mortification for you, even 
when he was not there to enjoy it. Ever 
since I heard,” she went on, “that he had 
been struck while he was reading some 
letter, I have been expecting to hear that 
all his fortune had collapsed, as the 
fortunes of great contractors occasionally 
do; but Mr. Long, the lawyer, assures me 
that there is no probability of such a thing. 
I have talked to the doctor, too, and he 
says he fancies it was a private letter, 
which annoyed him very much just when 
he was least able to bear agitation.” 

So there it was. I had longed to punish 
Uncle Andrew, and I had done this thing. 
I reasoned with myself, I argued for and 
against myself; but there the matter was, 
and Uncle Andrew had ordered that I was 
to come to be present at his funeral ! 
That was, in itself, overwhelming evidence 
against me. 


It was the afternoon of the day on which 
Sir Andrew Alison had been followed to 
the grave by some hundreds of men who 
had been interested in his life and startled 
by his death, Audrey and I had been 
chief mourners, and Audrey, who did not 
even assume the slightest show of grief, 
wondered why I was so terribly shaken. 

‘I suppose it is all you have gone 
through lately,” she said, “for you can’t 
be humbug enough to want us to think 
you are sorry for him.” 

She said this as she and I, and one or 
two far-away cousins, some old employés, 
and the servants, were collecting in the 
dining-room to hear the will read. The 
library had been first mentioned ; but I had 
ventured to object, and to my amazement, 
the lawyer had promptly deferred to my 
half-expressed wish that we should not go 
into that fatal room. I sat down by the 
fire, clasping my baby in my arms, while 
my thoughts rambled off to my poor hus- 
band, lying so weak and lonely far away ; 
and, sitting in imagination beside him, I ran 
through all the gamut of self-accusation and 
reproach, which I felt must kill me. I did 
not, I dared not listen to the will. I knew 
that my own name would come sooner or 
later, and then—— ! 

Presently, sooner than I expected, Mr. 
Long read it aloud with great emphasis. 
Then I heard my father’s name, and the 





room seemed to waver and float round 
me. 

‘When was this will made ?” I gasped. 

I knew, but I wanted to stave off the 
evil moment. 

“Didn’t you hear the date?” asked 
Audrey, sharply. 

“I drew it up for the late Sir Andrew,” 
replied Mr. Long, “on the morning of 
Thursday last, the twelfth instant, during 
the few hours of consciousness which 
preceded his death, and during which time 
his faculties were so little impaired that I 
was astonished to hear, later, the sad news 
of his decease.” 

He then proceeded, and by degrees I 
learned from the long involved sentences 
that there was incontestable proof of the 
truth of what my uncle had said about 
our father, and that though I had been 
ungrateful and defiant in my conduct, he 
considered me honest and trustworthy ; 
therefore, after a few legacies to the 
distant relations, to his oldest employés 
and the house servants, he left me heiress 
to the whole of his property, to the ex- 
clusion of his elder niece Audrey Alison. 
Then the property was specified, but I 
did not hear anything farther. How could 
I accept this enormous fortune after what 
I had done? Surely in those last hours 
Uncle Andrew must have been strangely 
changed, to have made such an unheard-of 
reply to my furious attack ! 

I looked across to where Audrey sat 
with wide open, half-dazed eyes. Yes, he 
had been true to himself; this exclusion 
of her was just one of those tyrannical 
caprices which had made our lives so 
burdensome, I really pitied Audrey, and 
I made up my mind that she must not 
suffer from my fault. 

The short silence which followed the 
lawyer’s voice was broken by her. 

‘‘He was a wicked old man,” she cried 
in a sharp, bitter voice, heedless of Mr. 
Long and the rest of them. “A wicked 
old man! I have sacrificed my best years 
to him, and he has left me a pauper; 
while Sylvia, who consulted nothing but 
her own selfish happiness, is to be a 
millionaire. It is too hateful. I do not 
believe he was sane at the last.” 

‘My dear Miss Alison,” said the lawyer, 
“he was perfectly sane — marvellously 
collected. His will had been settled quite 
differently ; he altered it from beginning to 
end ; but I am convinced he knew what 
he was about. I know why he did it.” 

“T think I know, too,” I said, with an 
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effort to make some amends by confession. 
“Tt was that wretched letter. Audrey is 
right ; he may have been sane, but he 
acted as if——” 

The lawyer cast a glance of inquiry at 
Lee during my words, and Lee, in answer 
to this, interrupted me, or rather I paused 
to hear what he was about to say. 

“No, sir, certainly. I never mentioned 
anything about it. Master desired I should 
not ; them was his first intelligible words.” 

‘So I understood ; in fact, Sir Andrew’s 
solemn charge was that, after the will had 
been read, and not on any account sooner, 
Miss Alison was to know what had be- 
come of her letter.” 

“ Miss Alison!” I exclaimed; “ you 
mean me, don’t you, Mr. Long? The 
letter I speak of, was from me to Sir 
Andrew.” 

“There is some mistake, my dear Mrs. 
Ferrars,” replied the lawyer, benignly. 
‘‘ Sir Andrew, several times on his death- 
bed, distinctly asseverated that you had 
borne your pover-—, hum, your separation 
from your family with perfect fortitude ; 
but that he only knew that by side-winds, 
as he had had no direct communication 
whatever with you since your wedding.” 

I stood aghast. What had become of 
my vituperative letter? Was it possible 
that I was really free from the incubus 
that had weighed on me so heavily during 
the last week ? 

Here,” continued Mr, Long, producing 
from his pocket-book an envelope marked 
“On Her Majesty’s Service,” “is the docu- 
ment I was to return to Miss Alison.” 

With the keenest interest I watched her 
open it. She drew out a letter in her own 
handwriting, addressed to Cyril Holmes, 
which had been returned to her through 
the Dead Letter Office. 

“And why did he presume to open 
this?” she asked, defiantly. “It is the 
old story, that listeners never hear any- 
thing good of themselves,” 

“Sir Andrew wished you to be told 
that, misled by the appearance of the 
cover, he opened the letter without no- 
ticing the address; I suppose when he 
saw the contents he investigated them. 
He did not justify what he had done, I 
think he considered he was acting accord- 
ing to his rights, as your guardian.” 

I had no need to see the letter itself, to 
recall the outline of its meaning, which 
Audrey had written to me a little while 
ago. For perhaps for the first time in 
my life, I felt a touch of pity for the 





hard old man, who had been so bitterly 
wounded by the heartlessness of the one 
person whom he believed to be true to 
him. 

“ And you had written to him, Sylvia 1” 
said Audrey, when we were alone. ‘“ Why 
did he tell a falsehood about it on his 
deathbed *” 

We had looked everywhere for my letter, 
but could find no trace of it. It was very 
odd. A week or so later all was explained, 
when Opyril, writing from New York di- 
rectly on landing, sent me back the letter 
he had undertaken to post. ‘Don’t be 
angry with me, Sylvia,” he wrote, “for my 
want of courage. I felt that if you had 
had time for consideration, you would 
have worded your letter to Andrew Alison 
differently. On landing, I heard of his 
death, which has caused quite a sensation 
here. I am sure you will be glad that 
you did not insult him so deeply in the 
last days of his long, useful life.” 

I do not think any one will be surprised 
to hear that Cyril did not lose Audrey 
after all. About six months after Uncle 
Andrew’s death, she went out to New 
York, where they were married, and have 
settled. 

Duncan and I have left the Staffordshire 
village. We are rich enough, now, to live 
as we like and where we like; but we 
never pass a day without speaking of the 
days when we were so poor that Duncan 
groomed his own horse, while I sat on the 
corn-bin and held the stable lanthorn. 


THE TROTH OF ODIN. 


By C, GRANT FURLEY. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


GASPARD bowed, with a smile that did 
not contradict the pained expression in 
his eyes, and left his employer, who had 
turned his back upon him in order to 
avoid as speedily as possible the offensive 
spectacle of a man throwing away his 
chances of worldly prosperity out of 
obedience to a fanciful, and—for Monsieur 
Meudon—a non-existent law. 

In the “salle-’-manger” he met Sophie. 
She was standing near the door of the 
cabinet ; it was evident that she had moved 
away only as he opened it. She was paler 
even than usual, her face was strained, and 
her eyes were almost colourless. Gaspard 
would have passed her with a hasty bow, 
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but she stepped forward and laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

“ What has happened ?” she asked, in a 
whisper. “I came into the room and 
heard voices—yours and papa’s. Then I 
—I listened ; but I could not understand. 
Bat papa seemed angry. Surely you and 
he have not quarrelled.” 

‘*No, no—at least—our opinions differ, 
and I am going away.” 

“Going away! Whither? And why?” 

“T cannot explain to you why I must 
go, mademoiselle. For the rest, I do not 
yet know where I shall live, except that it 
must be out of France. Probably I shall 
go, in the first place, to England. 

“ But what will you do there ?” 

“I do not know yet. I shall seek 
employment asa ship-builder first, but, if I 
cannot get it, I must take any work I can 

et.” 

“Oh, Gaspard, Gaspard, that is terrible. 
Do not go!” 

“ Alas, Sophie, I must.” 

“Do not say so, I ask. I beseech you 
to stay in Havre,” 

She clasped both her hands round his 
arm, and looked at him earnestly. For the 
moment her plain features were trans- 
formed to beauty by the passion of her 

aze. 

4 ‘Do not go,” she repeated ; and, though 
her voice was not raised above a whisper, 
the pain in it thrilled Gaspard’s heart. But 
he moved away her hands, and passed on 
towards the door of the room. Her 
gliding steps, however, were quicker than 
his, and she stood before him again. 

“ At least, tell me why you must go,” she 
demanded. 

He thrust her aside roughly, but he 
answered her question. 

“T go,” he said, bitterly, ‘ because I fear 
that if I remained here I should not have 
courage to do what I know to be right.” 

A sudden flash illuminated Sophie’s dull 
eyes, and she stood aside to let him pass. 

She followed him into the hall, however, 
with one more question. 

“ Have you any friends in England ? ” 

* Not one.” 

“T have one—only one, and she is a 
girl. But her father is a ship-builder, like 
mine, and, perhaps, she could help you. 
Tell me where you live, and I will send 
you a letter to take to her.” 

Gaspard told her his address. Then he 
held out his hand and took hers in it—the 
pretty, plump, white hand which he had of 
late seen so often in his dreams; the hand 





which was offered to him, and which held 
so much in its grasp; the hand which he 
had forced himself to refuse. He bent 
down and kissed it. 

“ Adieu, Sophie,” he said, sadly. 

* Sans adieu,” she answered, with a tone 
of determination. 


With a rueful countenance, Monsieur 
Meudon told of the failure of his boasted 
management of Gaspard to Madame 
Harache. 

“Is he determined on this madness, this 
suicide ?” she asked. 

“ Assuredly. His words to me on the 
subject were as plain as need be, As for 
his comments on my conduct, I need not 
inflict them on you. Moreover, he has to- 
day sent me in a formal resignation of his 
post in my employment, and has asked me 
for a certificate of his qualification for 
another.” 

“ You will not grant it, and you will not 
let him resign.” 

“‘Chére madame, I must. One cannot 
keep a man in his service who wants to go 
elsewhere. Neither can I, who know 
Gaspard’s merits, refuse him the testimonial 
he asks for. As your friend, I have done 
all I could to prevent Gaspard’s ruining 
himself. I can dono more.” 

** Postpone your acceptance of his resigna- 
tion; invent some work which only he 
can do. Try any plan that will give us 
more time. This mad passion will burn 
itself out in time, as you prophesied, and 
then he will do as we wisb.” 

“A vain ‘hope! All that is passionate 
in his attachment, if I mistake not, is 
already gone; but what remains is a 
dogged determination to adhere to his 
choice, and your opposition makes him 
only the more obstinate. He regards the 
girl as a martyr to French law and your 
harshness, and he is determined to share 
her martyrdom. It is for you to choose, 
madame, between giving up all com- 
munication with your son or yielding to 
his wishes ; there is no middle course.” 

“ He will not desert this woman?” 

* Assuredly not.” 

“Then she must be made to desert him,” 
said Madame Harache, setting her teeth. 

* Do you think that will be easy ?” 

** Not easy, but possible, and if it is 
possible I shall accomplish it. I shall 
never submit to have the life of my only 
son ruined, while it is in my power to 
prevent it.” 

Monsieur Meudon thought that his 
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friend would find her plan more difficult of 
accomplishment than she guessed ; but he 
neither inquired into the details of it nor 
tried to dissuade her from attempting it. 
“Women would rather fail in anything 
than leave it untried. They think they 
have done something meritorious in burn- 
ing their fingers, where a man’s sense 
would tell him to avoid the fire.” 

Certainly, Madame Harache’s scheme 
would not have commended itself to the 
masculine diplomatist; for anger had 
deprived her of all the finesse she had 
hitherto shown. 

One moraing while Thora was sitting 
gazing disconsolately at the December sun- 
shine falling on the now familiar street, 
and wondering if the winds were tearing 
the water of Orcadian seas to foam at that 
very hour, her landlady announced that 
“une dame” wished to see her. Thora 
started. Since she came to Havre no 
woman’s foot had crossed her threshold, 
save that of the old landlady, who, 
putting the almost inevitable construction 
on the relation of Gaspard to the beautiful 
foreigner, treated her often with some- 
thing less than respect. 

Instinctively the girl guessed who her 
visitor must be, and with an inward 
trembling rose to her feet to receive her. 
But when Madame Harache, entering the 
room, saw before her the stately form, the 
proud, beautiful face of the Northern girl, 
it was she, and not Thora, who seemed 
startled. She had not been prepared for a 
woman like this. She had pictured to 
herself the ‘‘Meess Anglaise” of French 
caricature, tall, indeed, but raw- boned, 
ungraceful, featureless ; and she felt a 
momentary doubt of the success of her 
mission, as she looked on this ‘ daughter 
of the gods, divinely tall, and most divinely 
fair,” who stood in silence, which she 
thought was scornful, waiting for her to 
speak. 

“ You are—the girl,” she faltered, at last. 

“T am Thora Sweynson,” was the 
reply. 

Thora by this time had learned enough 
French to understand it fairly, and to 
express herself, not grammatically, per- 
haps, but intelligibly. 

Madame Harache collected her senses, 
recalled to her mind that she had never 
yet been permanently beaten, and pro- 
ceeded to attack. 

“It is you, then,” she said, “‘ who have 
caused the alienation between my son, 
Gaspard, and myself?” 





“That is your fault,” returned Thora. 
* You will not do as he wishes.” 

‘It is the custom here for the child to 
obey the parent ; not the parent the child. 
I yield to any reasonable wish of my son’s ; 
but it is a mother’s duty to prevent his 
committing follies. He now proposes a 
most insane folly—to make you his wife.” 

Thora flushed at the insult implied in 
her interlocutor’s tone, but simply replied : 

“T am his wife,” 

“Indeed ! do you think so? Poor girl! 
If you are his wife, how is it that you are 
not received as such by his friends?” 

“Because you, his mother, refuse to 
receive me.” 

“That would account for my standing 
aloof,” said Madame Harache, carefully 
controlling her voice, that it should betray 
none of the anger and excitement throb- 
bing within her, and speaking as if the 
matter were one indifferent alike to herself 
and her companion—“ that would account 
for my standing aloof. But there are 
other ladies, known to my son, who have 
no reason for taking up my prejudices. 
Have any of them visited you ?” 

“ No.” 

* And why ?” 

“TI do not know; I never thought of 
it.” 

“Let me enlighten you. You live here 
alone, ignored by all Gaspard’s reputable 
friends, because you are not his wife.” 

“ What do you mean by saying this to 
me? I am Gaspard Harache’s wife.” 

“ Tmpossible.” 

“T swear it.” 

“Then some form of marriage passed 
between you.” 

“ We plighted the Troth of Odin.” 

“Poor girl, did you think that made 
you his wife?” 

“T know it did.” 

“Of course you are ignorant of civilisa- 
tion, and of the protection it affords man 
from his own weakness. I have heard of 
savage tribes whose wedding ceremony 
was the breaking of a pitcher, or some such 
mad act; among your people it is doubt- 
less similar. But of such forms the Church 
takes no cognizance. The Church—that 
is secondary; the law refuses to accept 
them, Think yourself what you will, you 
are not, never have been, never will be, 
Gaspard Harache’s wife.” 

“You lie—though you are his mother! 
I know that you lie! Gaspard would not 
deceive me,” 

“Gaspard is a man—was a lover, deter- 
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mined to win you at any price. I do not 
say he meant to deceive you, and it may 
be that in your country your marriage is 
valid enough; but here in France it is 
worth nothing without a parent’s consent 
—my consent, which I have refused to 
give. Do you understand now?” 

Thora sank into a chair. 

** Yes, I see it all now; why Gaspard is 
so sad often; why he lays such stress on 
your friendship ; why he says your accept- 
ance of me is of so much importance. 
But, madame,” cried the girl, rising up 
again and seizing Madame Harache’s hand, 
“you will consent, will you not? Your 
son’s happiness depends on it; he loves 
me, honours me, will not give me up. In 
ignoring me, you separate yourself from 
him. And I—I am innocent. In my 
own country no one would dare say I was 
less than an honourable woman ; you will 
not take advantage of a wicked and cruel 
law to ruin me; you will accept me as 
your son’s wife ?” 

“ No, I will not,” exclaimed the elder 
woman, with a sudden burst of ferocity. 
“The law serves my purpose well, and I 
cling to the rights it gives me. Besides, 
my yielding now is useless; it comes too 
late. If I were weak enough to say the 
word that would make you Gaspard’s 
wife, who would think well of you, since 
your life with him for all these months is 
known to all? 

“Listen to me, girl,” Madame Harache 
went on, speaking coldly and harshly. 
“The harm is done now, your reputation 
lost beyond possibility of recovery. Be- 
sides, you are wrong in supposing that 
Gaspard still wants you for his wife. He 
is tired of you—would gladly leave you. 
Indeed, arrangements are already made for 
his marriage with a young lady of his 
own station and country. His brief passion 
is past, and he no longer presses your 
claims on me; for he is too grateful to me 
for refusing to recognise them. Do you 
see now how hopeless your case is?” 

A moan was the only answer. 

“T have now a proposition to make, I 
possess what you would regard as wealth, 
and I am willing to give you money enough 
to keep you in comfort, if you will return 
to your own land, and promise never by 
letter or in person to interfere with my 
son again.” 

“Go back to Stromness, and confess to 
all my friends that I am disgraced! 
Never!” 

And Thora rose up in righteous anger. 
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‘‘You are a wicked woman,” she cried in 
English, forgetting her acquired tongue in 
her wrath. ‘‘Gaspard may well be as 
false and heartless as you say, since he is 
your son. I will leave his house; yes, at 
this moment, and for ever; but it will not 
be to go your way, nor bribed by your 
money. Stand aside, and let me pass you. 
I would not have the hem of my skirt 
defiled by touching yours.” 

Madame Harache did not understand 
the words; but the horror and contempt 
of the tone was evident enough to her. 
But for that she cared little, if she could 
obtain her will. Thora was welcome to 
despise her to her heart’s content in any 
place except Havre. 

“You will go?” she asked, eagerly, 
stepping forward, and laying her hand on 
Thora’s arm. 

The girl drew back as if the touch con- 
taminated her. ‘ Yes, I go at once,” she 
answered, and passed Madame Harache to 
go to the door. But a sudden blindness 
overcame her; she fumbled vainly for the 
handle of the door, and with one low moan 
she sank senseless on the floor. 

For a moment, Madame Harache thought 
this was only some trick to win her pity ; 
but there was nothing of pretence in the 
attitude of the huddled figure in the 
corner by the door, and, after a few seconds, 
Thora’s head fell back and the elder woman 
saw that the features were distorted as 
with pain. Another moan came from the 
unconscious lips, and she saw that the blow 
she had inflicted on the unhappy girl had 
told as well as she could desire. Even at 
that moment the thought “she will die,” 
roused a spark of terrible gladness in her 
soul ; but she dragged Thora to a sofa, and 
called in the landlady. 

The old woman looked at the girl, and 
then glanced curiously at Madame Ha- 
rache’s face. 

‘She has fainted ; it is nothing serious,” 
said the latter in reply to the glance ; but 
her voice faltered as she spoke. 

“Eh! perhaps,” answered the landlady, 
angrily ; ‘‘ but there are times in a woman’s 
life when everything is serious. And what 
was it that caused her to faint ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“T know who you are; you are the 
mother of Monsieur who lives here, and I 
can guess why you came. Oh, you virtuous 
woman! You can kill without mercy 
when you choose ; but know that if what 
you have said is the death of this poor 
child, you will be guilty of a double 
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murder. It will be bad for you in the 
sight of Heaven to have the soul. of 
this erring girl accuse you; but it will be 
worse if there exists a soul for her unborn 
child. Go, you have done your work ; leave 
me to undo it,” 

Madame Harache left the house, cowed, 
and in some degree ashamed; but not 
without a hope that, even at such a cost, 
her wishes might be accomplished. Still, 
she feared to picture what Gaspard would 
think of her. 

For three days, Thora lay between life 
and death. Gaspard, who had been told 
of his mother’s visit, could guess in some 
degree what had passed at the interview ; 
and, in his heart, anger, grief, and shame 
struggled for mastery. The neglected, 
half-disbelieved religion he had felt in his 
boyhood revived in him, and he prayed 
continually, frantically, for Thora’s re- 
covery; prayed all the more fervently 
because he was conscious in his soul 
that there was an inner voice which told 
him that it would be well, both for him 
and for her, if she should die. The thought 
degraded him in his own eyes. He felt 
that it made him share his mother’s crime; 
yet it would not be wholly quelled, and 
could not be kept under save by this 
weapon of ceaseless prayer. 

But Thora lived. The burden of life 
was to be borne longer by both; neither 
was to escape so easily from the conse- 
quences of the selfish impatience of youth. 

The bitterest moment Gaspard had yet 
known was when Thora, pale and gaunt 
with recent pain, asked him: “Is it true 
that I am not your wife?” 

“You are to me as my wife,” he 
answered. 

“That is not what I mean. What am 
I to the world +” 

He was forced to tell her half the truth. 
“‘ According to the law of France you are 
not my wife, because certain conditions 
were not complied with in our marriage.” 

‘But in other places, not in France,” 


she asked, pitifally, ‘I am an honourable | - 


woman ¢” 

“You are that in the sight of Heaven 
anywhere, my Thora; and, except here, 
it shall never be disputed.” 

“For,” he said to himself, ‘“ anywhere 
but in Havre, I may present her as my 
wife, and no one will question my word. 
Why should I not give her this conso- 
lation ?” 





“Then take me away,” she cried ; ‘‘ take 
me to some place where I shall not he 
called evil names.” 

“TI will take you to England, where 
we can live in peace, and your good name 
will never be called in question.” 

He recollected with thankfulness that 
he had in his pocket a little note from 
Sophie Meudon, recommending him to 
her friend, Elinor Mason, and her father ; 
but he did not mention this to Thora. 

As soon as she could bear the journey 
he and Thora went away. He did not 
wait till the month’s notice he had given 
Monsieur Meudon had expired, nor did 
he apprise any one of his departure. Oae 
morning he did not come to the old dock- 
yard, and when his master asked for him 
he learned that he had left Havre. Mon- 
sieur Meudon waited till his day’s work 
was done, thinking that he would himself 
convey the news to Madame Harache ; but 
when the hour came he lacked courage, 
and sent one of his men with a note 
telling her of Gaspard’s departure. 

She, who had been sitting in her house, 
trembling with fear and shameful hope, 
was struck to the earth by the news, 
She rushed to Monsieur Meudon’s house, 
and burst in upon the family. 

“Cannot you tell me where he is gone— 
my son, my best-beloved child!” she cried. 
“T will consent to his marriage with this 
girl, to anything, if he will come back, and 
leave me no more. Surely there is some 
trace,some clue, by which we can find him?” 

“ Alas, madame, there is none. He 
gave no warning of his departure, he 
has left no hint of his destination,” said 
Monsieur Meudon. 

‘Perhaps he has gone to the place this 
girl came from ; it would be natural that 
he should seek a home among her people, 
when his own are cold to him and her,” 
suggested Madame Reyer. 

Sophie said nothing—the most modest 
and discreet thing for a young lady to do 
under such circumstances, 
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